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THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE GREEKS. 


Since the sentiment of religion has its origin in the constitu. 
tional nature of man, or in those passions which constitute a 
necessary and essential part of his being,there is perhaps, no truer 
standard by which to estimate the moral and intellectual condition 
ofa people. Abundant proofs of this observation is furnished 
by a partial investigation, even of the Mythologies of Pagan 
nations of antiquity. The religion of the nations from 
which the Greek was derived, had its origin in nature. The 
rude and untutored heathen from whom the light of revelation 
has been excluded can have indeed, no other foundation for 
their religion than the materials furnished in Nature. 

The unity of a Supreme Being as controlling the existence, 
the duration and the order and progress of al] inanimate and 
animated nature is a conception too complicated and refined for 
a rude and uninstructed being to form from the lights furnished 
by nature alone. Perceiving the perfect order and regularity 
which pervades all the universe, his mind is too weak to com- 
prehend a single being so vast — powerful as te extend his 
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influence and agency simultaneously through all the realms of 
space andupon all the infinitely varied transmutations of the ma- 
terial world. Yet this active intelligent principle of religion 
never dormant in-the human breast impels and at the same 
time enables him to form some idea of a creative power or pow- 
ers to which he refers the origin of himself and of all the objects 
which he sees around him. But the idea of one God be- 
ing too vast for his comprehension, by a natural transition 
he believes that many divinities contributed their united wisdom 
and power in the formation, and shared between them, the go- 
vernment, of the universe. 

From this tendency to attribute the various vicissitudes and 
phenomena in nature to the operation of mysterious and invin- 
cible powers, originated the great multiplicity of the heathen 
deities. 

The deities themselves were the symbolical representations of 
these superior and invisible powers. This was the system of 
the pure and primitive mythology of the Pheniciars and Egyp- 
tians, from which the Greek was derived ; and as such ; that is 
as designed to represent symbolically the various phenomena 
and transmutations of the material universe, were they first in- 
troduced, and used by the Greeks. 

They were first regarded as the types and symbols of sensi- 
ble objects, as the sun, moon, stars, rivers, and mountains 
but afterward by a lively imagination they were changed into 
supposed or imaginary persons to whom a real and personal 
existence and appropriate attributes were ascribed, Among 
all the nations of antiquity the Greeks were the first to assign 
personal attributes to their deities. By an easy transition they 
regarded the type or symbol as the thing typified. 

One source of this corruption was the method in which they 
received their ideas of the gods, and the worship which they 
rendered to them. Another source was the ignorance and super- 
stition of the common people, who are liable, from a predomi- 
nance of sensual ideas, to take "representations for the objects 
represented. From the habitual custom of praying to the 
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statues which were designed as the symbols only, and the ocea- 
sional habitations of the deities, they came to consider them 
as the deities themselves. But this is not the most important 
change, or rather improvement which the Greeks made in their 
national religion. They not only gradually abolished the sym- 
bolical representations but adopted something more general 
and human in their stead. The Greeks ascribed to their Gods 
first physical, then moral attributes. But in this they discover- 
ed great inconsistency, which we think is not a little indi- 
cative of their moral condition at thatearly period. For, while 
they ascribed to them a physical organization far more ex- 
alted and gigantic than those huge and stately giants, which 
are fabled to have appeared in ancient times, they attributed 
to them a moral nature far inferior in excellence and purity 
to the human standard. 

The basest of human passions and vices increased in a ten. 
fold degree were imputed to them. The adulterous Jupiter, 
the vindictive Juno, the prostitute Venus, the debauched Bac- 
chus, the blood-thirsty Mars, were deities of the highest order 
in their religious creeds. Were we to form our opinion of the 
moral character of the Greeks from the vices and infirmities 
which they ascribed to their deities, base and profligate indeed 
would it appear. But this would be doing them great injustice. 
For however much they considered their gods as being swayed 
by the most vindictive passions and as stooping to the commission 
of the grossest immoralities, they never entertained the idea 
that they were to be held up as models of virtue. Though their 
deities were so cruel and licentious in their character that on 
the earth, they would have been shunned and punished as mon- 
sters, though they offered as a picture of supreme happiness only 
crimes to commit and the vilest passions to satiate there was 
no excuse for imitation. Their system of morals was not 
founded on imitation, but fear of the gods, and this fear of the 
punishment of the gods for the crimes which they themselves 
committed was so great that their religion became a strong 
support of morality and a powerful and effective means of bri- 
dling the licontiousnees of the people. 
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These contemptible deities were worshipped by the wisest 
and greatest men. The continence of Zenocrates was admired 
by those who celebrated the debaucheries of Jupiter. The 
chaste Grecian matron adored the unchaste and prostituic 
Venus. The most intrepid Grecian warrior sacrificed to the 
god of fear, and in short, the moral and intellectual condition 
of Greece as compared with that of the surrouading nations, 
proves conclusively that the physical and moral attributes which 
they ascribed to their gods were exceedingly conducive to the 
development and refinement of their moral and intellectual 
character. : 

It is to this sensible, tangible form which the gods as- 
sumed among the Grecks that is mainly ascribed the complicat- 
ed uature of their mythology. With them all nature was deified. 
They counted their gods by thousands. Every flash of light- 
ning that shot across the sky was recognized as the terrible 
thunderbolt of Almighty Jove. On the wings of the wind was 
wafted the car of the ever jealous and resentful Juno. Over the 
raging billows of the ocean, lightly glided the horses and cha- 
riot of Neptune and his attendant Tritons. Through the glens 
and over the mountains troops of Oreades, swifter than the winds 
pursued the nimble deer. By the side of every fountain at the 
lonely hour of noon sat the Naiad with her water pitcher send- 
ing forth the limpid gushing brooks. In the gloom and deep 
recesses of the forest countless bands of goat-footed Satyrs 
and Fauns with erect and pointed ears sported and wantoned 
in lascivious dance. At midnight in the sequestered vale Fairies 
in gay circles danced with tripping feet in the smiling beams 
of the goddess of niglit, The fruits of the trees, the flowers 
of the field were under the guardianship of their respective 
divinities. By this multiplicity of deities all inanimate nature 
became the object of sympathetic and reciprocal benevolence. 
The gods assumed the form and nature of man ; they left their 
aerial habitations and came, and dwelt, and walked upon the 
earth. They were gratified with the same pleasures as mortals 
Were delighted with the same delights ; were pleased with the 
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same gifts and honors which pleased men. There was a com- 
mon, a corresponding harmony in their enjoyments. With 
such a religion as this, with such deities to worship and adore, 
the common life of the Greeks could not have been otherwise 
than joyous and happy. 

One of the most striking features of the Grecian mythology 
is, that however mysterious and intricate it may appear, seem- 
ingly, yet from a tolerable acquaintance with their philosophi- 
cal notions the most perfect simplicity and harmony will be 
found to characterize the whole system. By regarding their 
deities as the symbolical representations of the multiform ope- 
rations of natural laws, as the living, acting personification of 
cause and effect, it becomes easy to comprehend how the 
Theogony of the Greeks, in itself beautiful and allegorical, 
sprang into being. 

Thus to the boundless mass that surrounds the earth, sky and 
sea they gave form and personality, and their imagination per- 
ceiving nothing in nature more typical of their highest concep- 
tions of majesty and sublimity, than this “earth surrounding, 
ether,” it was chosen by them as the archetype of their chief 
deity. 

This, then, was the genealogy of the Olympian Jove, the sym- 
bol of might and power, the source of generation, the vitaliz- 
ing principle of life, the heavenly, the ethereal essence which 
spontaneously begets all things, the supposed parent of gods 
and men. The atmosphere which underlies this earth-surround- 
ing ether, considered as the common receptacle of all vivifying 
principles was typified by the powerful and majestic Juno, the 
consort of Jove and the mother of gods and men. And as the at- 
mosphere which encompasses the earth may be considered as ad- 
hering in a kind of conjugal union to the ether that rests upon 
it, this was the beautiful though highly fanciful symbol of their 
marriage. As the gentle and affectionate wife, she represents 
those productive principles which clothe the earth in vernal 
beauty dnd loveliness ; as the cold and impassioned matron she 
typifies the chilling winds and blasting froste of winter. Mi- 
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nerva the goddess of wisdom sprang in full panoply from the 
brain of Jupiter by a stroke of Vulcan’s hammer. Wisdom is 
seated in the braia and is the fruit of hard labor ; hence origin 
ated the allegory that she was produced by the stroke of Vul- 
can the most laborious of all the gods. Venus, the goddess of 
love and beauty, is fabled to have sprung from the foam of the 
sea. Beauty is a female quality and is highly esteemed though 
. fleeting and ephemeral in its nature, hence the splendor and 
instability of the sea is its appropriate emblem. 

The chief archctypeof Apollo was the sun’s rays. He was called 
Pythean Apollo because he slew the serpent, Python which 
arose from the flood of Deucalion, an allegorical allusion to the 
power of the sun in dispelling the noxious vapors remaining 
after a great deluge. Thus we sce that the genealogy of the 
Grecian deities and the distinctive peculiarities of each as re- 
specting their physical and moral attributes was the tangible 
symbolization of the invisible powers and laws of nature. 
Viewed in this light every dark and mysterious feature of their 
mythology disappears. ‘ 

But no department of the Greek religion had such a powerful 
influence upon their national character and political institutions 
as their system of oracles and divination. With a rude and 
superstitious people there is perhaps no passion stronger than 
the desire of penetrating into the hidden mysteries of the future. 
This passion has its origin in ignorance and is supported by 
superstition. As the human mind is trammeled by fear and 
inexperience or incapacitated from a limited and doubtful 
knowledge to form probable conjectures of the future from the 
past, the more natural is its tendency to wish for and to believe 
in the possibility of some magic art or wisdom to anticipate the 
coming of future events. All barbarous nations have their or- 
acles, their divinations and their sorceries. The Romans had 
their auspices who pretended to prognosticate future events 
from signs in the heavens. The Canadian savages have their 
dreamers who pretend to read_the future from their visions by 
night. The African negroes have their Obi who deal in charms 
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and incantations. The Laplanders have their sorceries, and the 
Scottish highlanders their second sight. But the Greeks pro- 
ceeded a step further in their superstition. They attributed eve- 
ry thing to a supernatural agency. Not only the extraordinary 
phenomena of nature as thunder, lightning and the Aurora Bo- 
reals ; but the most insignificant accidents, such as sneezing, 
meeting with an animal, and the most common occurrences of 
life were construed into a propitious or ominous presage. Of 
all kinds of divination, oracles were in the greatest repute 
among the Greeks, as they were believed to proceed immedi- 
ately from the gods. 

The wild and incoherent expressions of the Pythean priestess 
as she sat on the tripod, maddened by the mephitic vapors that 
exhaled from a cavern at the foot of Mount Parnassus, were in- 
terpreted by crafty priests as the will of Apollo the god of pro- 
phecy. 

From the remarkable success of this oracle, which arose from 
the fact that the priests always took care to inform themselves 
before hand, as well as possible, of the nature of the interroga- 
tions, giving plain and direct answers, if well informed, but ob- 
scure and equivocal, if not, all oracles obtained such credit and 
esteem among the Greeks that they were consulted in all dis- 
putes and controversies, and were held as sacred and inviolable. 
Nothing of importance was undertaken without first know- 
ing the will of the gods ; ifa new form of government was to 
be established, if war was to be declared or peace concluded ; 
if laws were to be enacted or enforced, the, oracles were first 
consulted. This willingness on the part of the Greeks to refer 
all their military and political questions to the decision of the 
oracles became in the hands of statesmen a most powerful en- 
gine of government. How they used it can be seen in the po- 
litical history of Greece from the first institution of their ora. 
cles until their final extinction. ‘The apotheosis of heroes was 
another important feature in the religion of the Greeks. If we 
consider their opinions and beliefs respecting the immortality 
of the soul, we shall not find it difficult to account for their 
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tendency to deify all those heroes who had rendered eminent 
services to their country by the performance of illustrious deeds 
and exploits. 

‘The homage and admiration paid to heroes while in this 
world must have originated with society itself. But as the be- 
lief of the Greeks respecting the immortality of the soul had 
this concomitant idea, that the spirits of the dead in the other 
world pursued the same occupations and employments which 
had distinguished them in this, it became natural for them to 
continue the same honors to them after death for those actions 
for which they had been deservedly honored during life, while 
they believed that their dead heroes still extended their shadowy 
and protecting arms over them, still encouraged and cheered 
them in the hour of danger, and were the unseen witnesses of 
all their actiors. 

Other influences besides those referred to were brought to 
bear upon the formation of the national character of the Greeks. 
Those religious festivals and public games celebrated in honor 
of the gods were institutions which partook of the nature and 
peculiarities of the national religion. The immense influence 
which they exerted was felt in every department of their civil 
and domestic life. These periodical gatherings of all the states 
of Greece tended to promote a community of manners, of social 
feeling and of national interest, by 2 common participation in 
the performance of religious ceremonies, and in the indulgence 
of every species of amusement and festivity. Whatever were 
their political differences or national animosities, here at least 
they were forgotten. Whatever petty jealousies or sectional 
dissensions may have sprung up during the intervals of these 
festivities were for a time obliterated. Here they felt them- 
selves more closely cemented by those national ties which spring 
from a community of blood, of language and of religion. Here 
military ardor and military prowess were stimulated by the 
magnificent honors and praises bestowed upon the victors. 

But harmony of social feeling and national emulation were 
not the only beneficial consequences of these public games. Not 
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only competitors in military and athletic exercises, but poets, 
historians and rhetoricians resorted here to exhibit trials of 
skill in poetry, history and philosophy. This custom promoted 
the dissemination of art, sciénce and literature through the 
whole Grecian world. 

We will now proceed to consider briefly the influence of the 


Grecian mythology in relation to their poetry and art. By 


the transformation of the Grecian deities into physical and 
moral agents, a boundless field was opened to the imagination 
of the poets. By becoming human, and subject to like passions 
and vices the gods became eminently fitted for poetry. The 
poets truly had sublime and lofty themes for song in recounting 
the exploits of gods when considered-as possessing personal at- 
tributes—as living, acting and moving among men. Strip the 
deities of the human form they were accustomed to assume in 
the contests of Troy, and what would the Iliad of Homer be- 
come? Without the council of Olympus, the plans and counsels 
of almighty Jove, the.fiery rage of Minerva, and the cunning 
wiles of Juno, the Iliad could not have been written. Without 
the personality which the Greeks ascribed to their deities Ho- 
mer could never have furrlished images and ideals for the imi- 
tation of all future poets. Milton stands next to Homer in epic 
song because in his imitation he approximated the nearest to 
him, or drew his ideals from a similar source. The ideal of his 
pandemoniuii in hell with the fallen angels in council, he drew 
from the Olympian council aad assembled gods of Homer. The 
symbol of iis hideous monster Sin, keeping the portals of hell, 
he took from the hundred-headed dog Cerberus watching the 
gates of Erebus. His battle of the rebel angels, and their route 
and expulsion from heaven, found its archetype in the battle of 
the rebel Titans, when piling (Eta upon Pelion and Pelion upon 
Ossa, to storm the heights of Olympus, they were at length 
hurled into Tartarus by the bolts of Jove. 

Eschylus and Sophocles the originators of the Athenian tra- 


gedy were indebted to the same source for the materials of their ~ 


sublime plays, and its gradual declension under Euripides, and 
» ° 
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his successors was owing not so much to the increasing preva- 
lence of wealth and luxury and the consequent corruption 
of manners and taste, as to the selection of men and women for 
their subjects instead of heroes and gods. 

Grecian architecture and her sister arts, painting and sculp- 
ture, were also chiefly indebted to mythology for their develop- 
ment. ‘The unsurpassed grandeur and pre-eminence of those 
glorious creations of Grecian architecture and sculpture has 
been deservedly acknowledged by the whole civilized world, and 
the most renowned artist of modern times only hopes to approach, 
and never dreams of surpassing those masterpieces of Hellenic 
art. 

But here we must stop, deeply regretting that our limits will 
not permit us to prolong our discussion of a subject so fertile 
and attractive to the classical scholar. 

OMICRON. 


SHADOWS. 


Not a wave of air is stirring as the evening shadows creep, 

And the tired pulse of nature slowly beats itself to sleep, 

And the trees in silent worship point their fingers to the skies, 
Barely lighted and bedighted by their thousand starry eyes. 

Not a wave of air is stircing, everything is dim and dumb, 

Hashed the trill of thrash and robin, hushed the distant village hum, 
Hushed the whip-poor-will’s sad plainiog and the owlet’s note of woe, 
As I sit within my window dreaming of the long ago. 


And as all around me darkens, meadow, moor and mountain-height, 
Through the gloom, uncertain shadows slowly swim into my sight, 
And far down beneath that mountain, rocky ribb’d, remote and hoar, 
Gather troops of pallid faces, as they did in days of yore. 

And I see them gliding stilly round and round a sable bier, 

And their piteous, plaintive death-dirge strikes upon my sbrinking.ear, 
And I hear the church bell tolling with a muffled beat and slow, 

As I sit within my window dreaming of the"long ago. 
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Oh that dismal dirge of sorrow how it trembles on their lips, 
Boding evil, and corroding hope with horror’s dark eclipse, 
As they wind alongthe valley, as they fle across the plain, 
How it raveth and upbraideth like the fearful curse of Cain. 


And the moon-light and the star-light faintly flick’ring through tke gloom, 


How it licks their lurid features as they gather round the tomb, 
While the death-bell keeps « tolling, keeps a rolling forth its woe, 
As I sit within my window dreaming of the long ago. 


Now they form in solemn circles, bowed in anguish and affright, 
And a prayer floats up to heaven on the bosom of the night, 
And the last long agonizing, idolizing look at death, 

Now is taken, and they waken but to stare with stifled breath. 
And the coffin with its burden downward drops izto the ground, 
And the cold clods crumbling after echo back a hollow sound, 
And the death-bell keeps a tolling, keeps a rolling forth its woe, 
As I sit within my window dreaming of the long ago. 


“ Earth to earth!” the fiat fearful, “ earth to earth and dust to dust !”’ 
And they fall upon their faces, filled with madness and distrust, 

And a shrill shriek surges upward striking e’en the silver stars, 

With the crashing and the clanging of a thousand scimetars. 

And there follow muttered moanings deep and doleful from the tomb, 

Like the gaunt and grum-lipp’d thunder that earth sbaketh from her womb, 
And ‘mid all that bell keeps tolling, keeps a rolling forth its woe, 

As I sit within my window dreaming of the long ago. 





In the days that memory shadows with her weird and mystic charm, 
How the dead walk with the living, face to face and arm in arm, 

How they haunt us with their presence, waking, sleeping, night and morn, 
How their disembodied spirits tread the earth and ride the storm. 

How those phantom generations rising from their common tomb, 

Pojnt us with their pulseless fingers to the universal doom, 

How some spirit-bell keeps tolling, keeps a rolling forth its woe, 

Ever knelling and foretelling, just the same as long ago. 
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ABOARD A SMACK. 


“Variety is the spice of life,,—a maxim oft quoted and a 
true one. Blessed is the man who is always contented,—h® 
would be a curiosity indeed. There is a fascination in novelty 
and change, peculiar to man. (Hardly is he able to “toddle” 
before the desire of seeing new things commences.) There is 
an excitement in them which although wearying is pleasant. 
At home, man forever wants to go abroad, and when “ abroad”’ 
his chief pleasure consists in anticipation of “ home once more.’ 
Queer ain’t it? 

The sixth of August was a beautiful day, but as hot as blazes. 
All summer I had been doing my “ very best” to get away and 
enjoy the “fresh sea air” in vain, but on that day the stars 
were propitious and (after infinite toil) the funds raked together. 
So in the evening I left Gotham in a little craft, which was ad- 
vertised to stop at every port in Connecticut and Long Island, 
and at five o’clock steamed on through Hellgate into the Sound. 
Morning came and we were approaching Hartford, and a re- 
markably homely city it is, seen from the water, but improves 
like many another thing, on acquaintance. 

Leaving the good steamer which had brought us over the 
still waters of the Sound, we embarked in another, and retraced 
our course of the night before down the Connecticut. The 
lower part of that river is well worth seeing—the banks are at 
times grand, especially in the vicinity of Haddam. (There is 
no end to the Haddams: North, South, East, West, Old and 
New Haddam. A stranger being frequently awakened from 
his quiet slnmbers by the terrific uproar of the steamer, stop- 
ping at all these places, facetiously remarked. “ He wished the 
Devil had ’em,” and so did I-) Arriving at the Sound again 
we touched at New London, and then away through Plum Gut 
(of regatta notoriety) into Shelter Island Bay, and at length 
landed at Greenport. 

Aboard the steamer I was so fortunate as to become ac 
quainted with a gentleman of Hartford, who was expecting to 
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meet a friend at G , and start thence to the neighboring 
islands after duck and snipe. He was however disappointed, 
and was ir as great a quandary as myself. 

The first thing we did was to eat an enormous supper, for 
which our sail upon the salt water had fitted us, in an eminent 
degree. Then we strolled down to the shore, where sauntering 
along, as good luck would have it, we came across the Captain 
of a trim looking smack, which was hauled alongside the pier, 
about to start for Cape Cod for a load of lobsters, and then re 
turn to New York. 

The Captain being willing. we immediately made up our minds 
to accompany him. He gave us to understand that we should © 
have to “ rough it,’ and take “ pot luck” with the crew. This 
was just the thing for us. Early next morning one of the men 
came for our baggage, and by six o’clock we were scudding out 
of the bay with all sail set—going twelve knots before the 
wind. Past “Plum,” “Gardiners,” “Great and Little Gull,” 
and “Fisher’s Islands,” “Beacon Hill” and Stonington we 
flew, standing out into the broad Atlantic. Night came on as 
we made “ Block Island Light” on the starboard bow—‘‘ Mon- 
tauk” flashing away down on our starboard quarter. 

Before morning the wind changed, and all the next day we 
tacked, so that by night we had made only about fifty miles, 
and found ourselves under the Ice of “ Block Island.” Sailing 
“on the wind” is tedious work when one has no employment 
but fortunately we had an abundance of books, and the crew 
(consisting of five, all told—one Irishman, Captain, one French- 
man, mate, one Englishman and one American, deck hands, and 
a little boy cook,) one and all exerted themselves to entertain 
us. The mate Henri was first rate at spinning a yarn, and Dan 

the Englishman was almost as good. The Captain’s forte lay 
in arguing on religious subjects, in which I am loth to acknow- 
ledge, we generally came out second best—for he was one of 
your shrewd long-headed Irishmen that there’s “no getting 
ahead of.” Dan also amused us by carving grotesque figures 
from whale’s ivory, for he had served aboard a ‘ Spouter.” 
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The wind was kind enough to shift around and blow from the 
west aguin, during the night, so that we swept past Narragan. 
set Bay with a flowing shect, and upon the next evening made 
“ Gayhead light” on our starboard, and “ Cutty Hunk” on our 
port. All that night the breeze kept shifting to every point of 
the compass, nevertheless we slept right soundly. Morning 
brought a fine “Sou’ wester” and a surpassingly grand view. 
We were just bearing up for “ Gayhead,” so named from the 
parti-colored clay in its high headland which under the bright sun- 
shine showed nearly every tint of the rain-bow. On our port 
beam far in the distance we could desery “ Cutty Hunk” light 
house, situated on the extreme westerly point of the Elizabeth Isl- 
ands. The wind shifting we were obliged to beat up the “ Vine- 
yard Sound,” which we were just entering. It was an all-day 
work, and the wind gradually “ getting up,” by afternoon blew 
‘rreat guns.’ Towards evening just as we were opening Falmouth 
on our port bow, the gale became terrific ; our vessel had not a 
dry spot on her, every rag was dripping, and at every plunge 
she would bury herself in a world of waters. Then rising on 
the long seething seas, she would shake herself like a great 
Newfoundland dog, then take another plunge. Snddenly above 
the roar of the wind, and wash of the waves we were startled 
by a sharp crack—loud as a platoon of rifles—and the mast, the 
only one, for she was sloop rigged, began to sway from side to 
side supported only by the rigging. It was quickly ascertained 
that the spar though not absolutely broken off, was very badly 
sprung, and in such a tremendous sea might go by the board at 
any moment, as the rigging was old and rotten. This was any- 
thing but agreeable intelligence to us, especially when coupled 
with a certain qualmishness that I began to feel from the heavy 
sea that was running. , The Captain decided to head for Edgar. 
town, the nearest harbour. That we got into port safely is be- 
yond a doubt, but the details of that perilous voyage I cannot 
relate,"as during the greater part of it I lay with my head over 
the taffrail, and had extreme difficulty in distinguishing the wa- 
ter from the sky, 
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No stick long enough for a mast was to be found in “* Martha’s 
Vineyard,” so splicing up our old spar and taking a pilot abeard 
we started out for New Bedford, catching frem our low deck a 
passing glance of Naushon, familiar to readers of the “ Atlantic, 
Monthly,” and admirers of the exquisite taste of Dr. Holmes, 
thence across “ Buzzard’s Bay” into the bustling little harbor 
of New Bedford. Ifit were rot for the whaling trade there 
would be no New Bedford. Oil is the commodity of the place, 
it fairly “sticks out” everywhere, though there are many beau- 
tiful and tasteful residences away from the business section of 
the city. After a detention of four days, with a glorious breeze 
we started again, but scarcely had gained the point of our former 
mishap, when a severe Easterly storm (strongly suggestive of 
whiskey toddies;) overtook us, and back we scudded into Ed- 
gartown. 

The third morning dawned clear with a fair wind. Nota mo- 
ment was wasted, and the smack being underweigh we departed 
again to braye the dangers of the broad ocean. Fairly out of the 
harbor, with all sail set, the decks cleared and everything taut 
and trim, we had time tolook about us. The sight was magni- 
ficent. All the harbors on the Vineyard Sound, which had 
been filled to overflowing by vessels during the storm, now 
poured them forth in one great stream. From our decks at one 
time we counted full four hundred sail, of all descriptions from 
the hnge, lofty ship to the slight and graceful yacht. The sun 
was just rising from his watery bed and glowed with redoubled 
brightness upon the countless sails of this vast flect. 

With fair winds and pleasant weather we were not long in 
reaching the Cape. Though we did have a few hours of fog 
upon the Nantucket shoals, when everything and everybody on 
board looked dank and damp, (which in the case of everybody 
was remedied by something warming to the inner man.) Late 
in the afternoon we arrived at “Race Point” on Cape Cod. 
The sun was just setting over the distant hills of Massachusetts, 
and the broad Atlantic extending away to the Eastward was 
calm as an inland lake upon a summer's day ; studded for seve- 
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ral miles around us with the boats of the fishermen, which 
seemed so many black dots upon its burnished surface all aglow 
with the rich sun-light. That night we ran into Provincetown, 
saluted by the roar of guns fired in honor of the Atlantic Cable 
success. In this beautiful harbor, which with its deep water 
and secure shelter is often a welcome one on this wild coast— 
we received our cargo, and next niorning turned our bow home- 
ward, A short, pleasant run of four days carried us to New 
York, and I “ stepped once more on terra-firma ;” glad for some 
reasons, though I would have much preferred the smack to the 
recitation room in the month of August. 





SEKAUKUS. 


—————- 


THK PHANTOM TEBTH. 
A TRAGEDY IN ONE ACT. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


Ponselmo Riccardini, an Italian nobleman, the last represen- 
tative of a long line of ancestors, devoted to the study of the 
black art. 

Sandalpho, the tutor of Ponselmo in his researches into for- 
bidden lore, an old and venerable astrologer of the most for- 
bidding aspect, with an enormous carbuncle on his nose. 

Po maser ag be ig r domo,  gervants of Ponselmo. 

Andrivuala, wife of Ponselmo, whose teeth exercised a fearful 
fascination over her husband, and who does not appear during 
the progress of the play. 

Tnsetia, her maid. 

Bocearnazza, the housekeeper. 

Ghost, Phantom Teeth, Devils, foot-lights and all the other 
necessaries for a soul-harrowing tragedy. 





Act Ist. 
Scene 1st—A dark and gloomy chamber in the Castello de 
Ponselmo: Ponselmo Riccardini discovered reading a black- 
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letter folio. A terrific storm, accompanied with thunder, light- 
ning and hail, dimly descried throngh the stained window. 
Throws down the volume. 
PONSELMO. 

Why all this prying into the future ? 

Dim and mysterious void? Whence 

The good,—the ’vantage and the use? Methinks 

I'd rather be the veriest atom, 

Whirled thro’ illimitable space, by force 

Of circumstance. But in the dreams, fancies, 

And visions weird of by-gone ages—to 

Trace resemblances, revel in their 

Cob-web theories, and like the bloated 

Spider, sit in watch for victims, and when 

Caught, suck in their life-blood ; this is 

Something like. To sit—to trim the midnight 

Lamp,—to lose one’s self in thought, bah! this is 

Borous. E’en the motes that in the varied 

Rays of the sun full-orbed and glorious, 

Dance and play, live to better purpose. 

Whence, oh my soul! has come this strange distaste 

For knowledge, and turned back thy feet, bruised and 

Bloody, from clamb’ring up the jagged peaks, 

That point to misty mountain tops of thought, 

Reflecting back the bright rays of truth to 

Source divine? What spell of magic 

Hath tucned thy heaven-born instincts downwards, to 

Revel in earthly pleasures? *Tis she, my love, 

My angelic Andrivuala. And 

When forth she from the halls of her lordly 

Ancestors rode, clothed on with chastity, 

My own affianced bride, I had no reck 

Of time. My cup of happiness was full. 

Methought I could have out-Heroded Herod. 

And without a murmur have endowed her 
With my whole kingdom, self and all, would she 
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Require it, to kiss but e’en the ground her 
Dainty feet did spurn, with sach high disdain? 
Like the eagle, is my youth renewed, when 
She, like a comet, doth burst upon my 
Gloomy hours, and scatter all their darkness. 
Her departure, clothes them in gloomier 
Drapery, thro’ which her teeth start forth instinct 
With life. I see them even now peering 
Forth from out the gloom, like drifted snow so— 
(Enter) Sanpatpno. (loq.) 
Are we alone, all alone? No eye to 
View—no ear to hearken—no tongue, with 
Rumor rife, to sound abroad among the 
Rag-tag and bobtail, or in patrician 
Latin, the ignobile vulgus, our words ? 
PONSELMO. 
Say on my venerable instructor 
Reeling to and fro, intoxicate with 
Wisdom, fished from out the gutter of the 
Namby-pamby lore of aatiquity. 
Thou mayest speak with perfect freedom, and, with 
None to molest or make thee afraid, like 
The glow-worm i’ the even twilight, shine forth 
Resplendent in absence of a greater 
Light. 
SANDALPHO. 


My son, thy words are light and fall with 

Pain upon mine ear. Methinks the hours spent 
In teaching thee, from basswood, to fashion 
Man, to dissect a flea and explore the 

Hidden mystery of its bite, phosphor 

Rich to gain i’ the saline breezes, to 

Account for milk i’ the cocoa’s fruit, and 

The hidden cause of the trade winds to 
Compress within a nutshell, are poorly 
Recompensed. 
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PONSELMO. 
Dost not see the point i’ the joke? 
Canst not, with all thy learning profound and 
’Struse, behold the rays of the sun thro’ the 
Translucent millstone ? 
SANDALPHO. 


Say no more, “ Cave 

Canem!” May the rays of common sense ’bove 
The lofty hills of thy stupidity, 
Rising from the turbid pool of thine mad 
Humor, the dark exhalations in clouds 
Of mist evaporate. Thy tongue 
Loosed to articulate other than vain 
Babblings. Thy mind to free itself from mire 
Of childishness and folly. 
(Exit nauseans.) 

PONSELMO. 


Well rid 
Of. Now—how grows desire of possessing 
Andrivuala’s dentals upon my 
Soul! My yearning like the sea-green dogs of 
Memory Virgillian, cry loudly 
For satisfaction. I'll to my studies 
Once again, for plot simple and subtle, 
Where with ’gairst my spouse to hatch contrivements 
Foul. 


Turns over the pages of Sanchez’s Disputationem de Sancto 
Matrimonii Sacramento, and Dionysii Carthusiensis liber Util- 
issimus de Quator Hominis Novissimis nempe Morte, Indicio In- 
ferni Poenis. 


Scene 2d.—The kitchen of the Castello de Ponselmo. The 
Servants gathered around a wide fire place filled with large 


. logs of wood—the men smoking and the women knitting, or 


filling the pipes of the smokers. 
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LIZETTA. 


I could dissolve my being in tears, to think 
Our lovely mistress is no more. O my! 
No more perquisites. Such loves of bonnets 
Once only worn, Dresses pea green and lilac 
Laces, cloaks, veils, e’en the lap-dog, darling 
Little Fidora, all would have been mine own ! 
GUASPERINO. 
’Tis four days now, since she her last 
Breath drew, and belched forth her soul on 
The gloomy bank of Styx to wander. 
BOCCARNAZZA. 
Hark! 
"Tis there! O Heavens protect me from her 
Stony gaze. Methinks she doth reproach me. 
Gallons of ale, bottles of wine, pitchers 
Of cider, stolen i’ the dead o’ night, } 
All appear in the mirror of that look. 
FIGHTTINALPHI. 
Where! where! Pshaw! no doubt it was but 
Fancy set free, by spirits i’ the 
Juniper to raise dread images of 
Horror to haunt the Bacchant. 



























BoccARNAZZA. 


Villainous 
And execrable man! I spit 
Upon thee! ‘Tis there again! Dost not see 
It! Who now is tipsy ? 

The ghost of Audrivuala rises. Fighttinalphi hides himself 
behind the trencher, and fortifies his courage with numerous 
pulls at a brandy bottle. Boccarnazza is seized with the deli- 
rium tremens, and carries on an imaginary conflict with his sa- 
tanic majesty. Guasperino falls from his chair into the fire, 
and is only saved from destruction by the presence of mind and 
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strong arms of Lizetta, who immediately faints and falls into 
his arms. 
































Guost. 
I have been killed. 
Lizetta, (recovers her breath.) 
Methought she said I’d been foully dealt with. 
Who did the cruel deed ? 
FIGHTTINALPHI, (coming from the corner.) 
Ha! hast her ghost 
Departed Frighted by my puissant 
Front, like dew before the sun ! 
GUASPERINO. 


Coward ! dost 
The sturdy cudgelling, that I rained 
Upon thy shrinking shoulders, galley slave 
' Remember! Then +lty clam shell close. 

Fighttinalphi skulks away terrified at the storm he has rais- 
ed. The ghost again rises, and the servants flee in confusion, 
The crowing of cocks is heard, and the ghost vanishes. 

Scene 3d.—A dark chamber, hung in black, a skull and bones 
over the door. Ponselmo discovered asleep. Starts up sud- 
denly, terror-stricken. The Phantom Teeth appear, breathing 
forth fire and brimstone, lighting up the apartment with an in- 
fernal glow. : 
PONSELMO. 

Off! off! why come ye, with hell-born malice, 
To break off the close-wrought web of pleasant 
Visions? Why wake me up to meet the dread 
Realities of life ? 

Pxaantom TEera. 

Ha! ha! How now! 

Art not so fierce to welcome thy long-sought 
Prize? Where now your eagerness to clutch thy 
New possessions? We come to greet our lord. 
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Hail worthy master! Hail most puissant 
Monarch! Thy slaycs hold themselves thy behests 
To obey. 





























PoNSELMO. 


No more! Come not so near me, your 
Fiery breath doth singe my eye-brows, and wish 
Now gratified dries up my marrow. 

Puantom TEETH, 
Be 
Not of fearful heart ; thy breath is bad, thy 
Teeth are foul, and want of time, must be our 
Excuse. The streaks of dawn o’er the mountain 
Tops appear, we must away, prepare to 
Follow. 

The Phantom Teeth unclose, through which dart tongues of 
flame. Each upper tooth strike against its fellow in the lower 
jaw, emitting a horrible, grinding sound. Ponselmo covers his 
head with the bed clothes. Faster and faster grind the teeth, ‘ 
evolving a tune of the most dreadful blasphemy. Ponselmo is 
thrown into convulsions, during the progress of which he ex- 
pires. The flames ignite the bed hangings, the Castello de Pon- 
selmo is burned to the ground. The Phantom Teeth catch up 
Ponselmo, and fly with him through the window. (Chorus of 
devils and Phantom Teeth !) 


We have him now, 

Who shall say how ? 
Thro’ fire and snow 

To Eblis we go. 

Follow, follow! 

Thro’ the hollow. 

Ha! ha! let him sink, 
Ho! ho! over the brink. 
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The following letter, addressed to a lately’ matriculated stu- 
dent by a graduate friend and relation, has been handed us for 
publication. It’s a spicy exposition of affairs, at any rate. But 
let it speak for itself.—[Eprror. 










































A “BILLET DOUX.” 
Hoxe, October, 1858. 


My Dear Cousin :—-It afforded me great pleasure to learn on 
my return home, that you had taken your departure for dear 
old Princeton, most rich in noble memories of past times, re- 
nouned for the ability and success in life of her numerous off- 
spring, and superior to all other institutions (you will excuse 
this vanity in a fledgling,) in the learning and high-mindedness 
of her professors, and the facilities afforded for acquiring the 
rudiments of a classical, scientific or practical education. * 

* * * *  * But before I conclude, allow 
me to direct your attention to a phase of College life there into 
which I gained some insight, and which does not seem to be 
changing very rapidly for the better. During the few weeks 
since your matriculation, you have doubtless heard whisperings 
of elections, and parties, and caucuses, and candidates, and of 
desired success or deprecated defeat. In fact there exist three 
regular parties, organized for the purpose of awarding the 
“honors” (on this very account, falsely so called,) to the friends 
of the several partisans. There is, of course, no real founda- 
tion for such distinctions, but the uninitiated are led into that be- 
lief by the dexterous bandying of certain cunningly devised 
watch-words which you will hear to your heart’s content before 
the end of your first “half” at College. 

There are enough old students remaining, at the opening of 
every year, to form a nucleus for the “ party,” and those who 
do not submit williff&ly to this degradation are brow-beaten 
into it. These are then set to work to build up from the new 
materials an automaton that shall be as obedient to the petty 
managers of this petty business, as the subjects of the Great Mo- 
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gul of olden time—for his glory has now departed—were to his 
august majesty. A favorite and shameful mode of prosecuting 
their nefarious business is by insinuating gently, slowly, but 
irresistably, what most exquisite delight they feel in your com- 
pany, and by warmest and most endearing professions of eternal 
friendship. Many’s the time I’ve seen this trick played, and that 
almost always successfully, for the new student is unsuspicious 
and unprepared to resist these specious influences, and then, 
like a dog, kicked from the presence of the master, whose very 
sores he had licked in token of abject submission and unceasing 
fidelity. 

If this does not succeed, promises of promotion are made, ne- 
ver intended to be fulfilled, of course, or the most positive as- 
surances are given of the certainty of the success of “ our party,” 
by which means weak and wavering minds can always be 
swayed ; or ungenerous, foul and false abuse of opponents is 
resorted to ; or appeals are made to sectional prejudices ; or it 
is pretended that the interests of your own class can be best 
subserved by giving “us” your support, which is, of course, a 
mere myth, vulgarly said to be “all in your eye ;” and no stone 
is left unturned in order to secure fairly or unfairly, the longed 
for, though frequently most undeserved success. Merit goes 
unrewarded and blind fealty to “ party” and popularity gained 
in any way but by literary ability, are the chief recommenda- 
tions for advancement. Prejudice so prevails that all the saints 
and: good-fellows in College are alleged to belong to “ our 
party,” while the other is a perfect sink of iniquity and mean- 
ness. Envy, malice and hate are fostered ad infinitum and ran- 
kle in some breasts until, where the buddings of virtue once 
gave good hope of ‘the speedy development of the flower, and 
the ripening of her rich and attractive fruits, only dust and 
ashes remain to attest the ruin that has.been wrought. 

Now it is needless for me to point out to you, further, my 
dear C , the unmitigated evil attendant upon this state of 
things. Sufficient for me to say that it contravenes the whole 
benefit intended to result from the disposition of honors being 
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entrusted to the students themselves. The object aimed at in 
this, is to give opportunity for cultivating the judgment by al- 
lowing them to decide upon the merits of their fellows. 

But when everybody votes for “our party” forsooth! no 
individual’s judgment is brought into exercise ; but, on the con- 
trary, his independence is compromised and he frequently acts 
in a way directly opposite to that which his own unbiassed 
judgment would dictate to be right. In a word, it is the most 
unmanif ying influence to which students in my dear old Alma 
Mater are subjected, and I deeply regret that, from what I hear 
of the state of affairs this session, there is no prospect of a 
speedy disenthralment from this shameful bondage being effect- 
ed. I certainly hope that the day is not far distant when some 
shall be found bold enough and manly enough, to undertake the 
overthrow of dishonest political wire-working and the estab- 
lishment of that independence of judgment which it should be 
the chief glory of young men engaged in intellectual pursuits to 
foster. 

An amusing anecdote that has reached me of one of your ad- 
ventures at school, and of which you will be reminded by my 
simply mentioning your thereafter-acquired epithet of “ wide- 
awake,” gives me every reason to suppose that you have not 
noW been caught anapping. If you have been, and your eyes 
are only now opened to the facts, and you have, or should here- 
after have reason to regret any alliances or “ pledges” you may 
have inade, you have my most honest and sincere judgment that 
you are not bound by any such promises. For, first, they were 
given when you were ignorant of some of the facts ; secondly, 
being thus ill-informed you have done violence to your better 
judgment, and thirdly, have given up, unwittingly, the exercise 
of that independence which it is your right and duty to keep 
inviolably sacred. 

Thus untrammeled, use your own judgment, and allow no pre- 
judices to swerve you from that right line of duty to which 
alone I hope you will commit yourself. Above all, spurn the 
appreaches of such as would introduce false issues into your 
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follow your example. 


mind. Thus doing, credit will attend you, and, perhaps, others 


This is, indeed, a very long conclusion, but while upon the 
subject I wished to communicate to you these thoughts with the 
hope that you might be enabled to profit by them ; and if so, I 
will be amply repaid for the labor of recording them on paper 





for your perusal. Very affectionately, 
Yours, truly. 
EXPONUNTUR. 
I, 


THE FRESHMAN. 


Walking through the Campus, 
Fearing to be seen ; 
Wonders if the students think 
He seems so very green ; 
Stumbling over Livy, 
Blushes very coy, 
Wishes he were home again, 
Tender hearted boy : 
Thinks it’s very cruel, 
Others laughing so, 
Wonders if reciting well, 
Sure he doesn’t know. 
Rashes off in phrenzy, 
Hastens to his room, 
Writes a tender letter then, 
Says he’s coming home. 
Soon becomes accustomed, 
Often dares to speak, 
Learns a thing or two, beside 
The Latin and the Greek. 
Makes a good translation, 
Never could before : 
Finds after all, the lesson 
Isn't such a bore. 
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Walks round “a la fancy,” 
Delighting all he can, 
Thinks it’s very glorious, 
To bea “ College man. 
Hears old “ Nassau” shouted 
In the silent night, 
Wouldn't be a coward called, 
So rushes out to fight ; 
Two pistols in his pockets, 
' A knife his coat beneath, 
Around his neck a slung shot, 
A dirk between his teeth. 
Rushes very bravely, 
Trembling with the cold, 
“ Knows it is a false alarm,” 
(Wishes they were “ sold.”) 
Hiding round the corner, 
Thinks it’s splendid fun ; 
“ Sees a tutor coming soon,” 
Good excuse to run. 
Crawling under fences, 
P Gets a lucky fall, 
Finds a bruise upon his cheek, 
From a tumbling wall : 
Gets up in the morning, 
Doesn’t wash his face ; 
Fearing lest the water cold, 
May wash away the trace. 
Shows it to a classmate, 
“In the fight conferred.” 
Coolly asks him “ what fight ?” 
Says it is absurd. 
Preyed upon by “ Hogies,” 
“ Sold” at every turn, 
Banged around by politics, 
He lives but not to learn. 


Il. 
THE SOPHOMORE. 


Martial is the bearing, 
‘entle is the tread, 

See how proud erect, he has 

His newly beavered head. 
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Laughing at the Freshman, 
Strives to take him in, 
Does as he was done by, 
Knows it isn’t sin. 
Seeking to be manly, 
Tries a little wine, 
Never dared to, while a Fresh, 
Finds it very fine. 
Getting into mischief, 
Looking after fun ; 
Finds the year for making it, 
Has but just begun. 
(Blessings on the neighbors! 
All so very kind, 
Turkeys for the knowing ones 
Ever glad to find. 
Giving up the grape vines 
Never saying nay. 
Apples, pears, and peaches too, 
Fairly throw away.) 
Starting all the Horn-sprees, 
Filling up the wells, 
Tearing down the fences, now 
Tying up the bells. 
Fright’ning timid Newies, 
Rushing round o’ nights, 
Reeling through the city streets, 
Getting into fights, 
“ Going in” “ Commencements,” 
Dragging round their Rakes, 
Clogged with weeds of erring, 
Foibles and mistakes. 
Ready for excitement, 
Starting an alarm, 
Truly he’s a wondrous thing, 
Much less good, than harm. . 


IIl. 


THE JUNIOR. 
Impudence unbounded, 
Dignified and slow, 
Ask him any question, 
“Think he doesn’t know ?” 
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Miracles in science, 
Still he knows them all, 
Has upon'bis tongue’s end, 
“ Rome’s decline and fall.” 
Great event occurring ! 
“ That is nothing new ; 
Have you just found that out ? 
Could have told it you.” 
Tell a funny story, 
Find he doesn’t smile, 
Says it isa witty thing, 
But knew it all the while. 
Very condescending 
Looks upon the town 
Thinks the students ought to wear 
An Oxford hat and gown. 
Studying is so tiresome, 
Votes it is a bore; 
So gets along without it, 
Never could before. 
No morning recitation, 
Never goes to prayer ; 
But look in at the chapel, 
Somehow he’s always there. 
Getting up a supper, 
Shows around the bill, 
Says he means to pay it, 
(Knows he never will,) 
Thinks the class above him 
Isn’t very high ; 
Knows his own is better far, 
But not the reason why. 
Tells you all his hist’ry, 
All his friends, and foes, 
All his great adventures, 
Everything he knows. 
Treats the Freshman foibles, 
With indignant scorn ; 
Then runs round at midnight, 
Blowing on a horn. 
Goes among the ladies, 
Pities all he sees,— 
Thinks}from very love of him, 
They'd get upon their knees, 
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Fears to smile too freely, 
Lest they should presume, 
So with very careless air, 
Strolls around the room. 
Proves in truth the adage 
(Ancient mentors sing.) 
“ A little store of knowledge, 
Is a very dangerous thing.” 


IV. 
THE SENIOR. 


Finely bound in calf skin, 
Double extra gilt,— 
Many claims to homage, 
On his knowledge built, (?) 
Feeling very dignified, 
Really looks sublime ;— 
(If you've never seen him 
At any other time : 
Sleeping through a lectare, 
Standing to recite, 
Pulling out his neighbor's hair, 
Rushing out to fight, 
Standing on the corners, 
Lounging at the gate, 
Carrying off the chapel desk, 
Walking very late.) 
Talks about his speaking, 
Hopes no one will know, 
The very speech was spoken, 
About a year ago. 
Criticizes great men, 
Seeming very wise, 
Seeks to be eccentric, 
Forges many lies. 
Tells you of the “ public good;’ 
Very apt to boast ; 






Things of which he knows the least, 


Talks about the most. 
Said to be a nuisance,— 
‘thers tell him so,— 
Glad enovgh to have him gone, 
He’s glad enough to go. 
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As the intelligent traveller wanders about the vast ruins 
which strew the seven hills, once the throne of the mistress of 
the world, where the magnificent memorials of a power and 
skill which the earth has never seen equalled, lie decaying 
amid scenes of destitution and vice, he cannot but gaze with 
reverential awe on the relics of the Roman Forum. From the 
time it was founded by the robber king, till the barbarian 
with ruthless hand had torn from its ancient resting place the 
throne of the Cxsars, it was the spot on which took place the 
most momentous occurrences in Roman history. The council 
hall of a mighty nation, the voices of its orators resounded to 
the most distant shores, and their influence was felt throughout 
the known world. Here a Brutus, excited to frenzy by a, sis- 
ter’s wrongs, aroused the sluggish multitude to revenge their 
mutual injuries, and forever banished the haughty Tarquin from 
the city he had once ruled with despotic sway. Here a Cato 
inculcated those severe lessons of morality and virtue, which 
bore fruit in the patriotism and bravery of the Roman youth, 
willing at any time to offer themselves up a sacrifice, that the 
honor and liberty of their country might not even be impaired. 
Here a Cicero swayed the feelings of a mighty people by his 
eloquence and directed its energies in the channels of national 
happiness and prosperity. Wherever the eye of the orator turned 
objects presented themselves which could not but arouse his 
patriotism and excite his national pride. The triumphal arches 
of the Fabii and the Scipios adorned its avenues. On every 
side were the magnificent temples of the gods, the palaces of the 
consuls and senators, public libraries, circuses, baths, in a word 
everything which could impress one with the power, opulence 
and luxury of the queenly city. 

In such a place imagine the ‘“‘man of Arpinum” for the first 
time addressing the Roman people, on a subject which involved 
the fate of the East. The power of Rome had been extended 
over almost the whole of the then known world, and the most 
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powerful nations paid to it the tribute of its greatness. The 
trophies of her victories over Carthage, her ancient rival, formed 
the rostrum of her orators. Fertile Hispania—the Hesperia of 
poetry—the spirit of whose inhabitants would not endure even 
the fetters of old age, poured into the lap of her conqueror, her 
immense treasures of the precious and the useful metals. Ma- 
cedonia, the home of Alexander, had yielded to the courage 
and skill of Armilius, and Athens, the seat of refinement and 
learning, the mother of philosophy, was forced, unwillingly, to 
adorn with her choicest masterpieces of art, the city of: her 
captor. Mithradates, one of the most formidable enemies 
Rome ever had to contend with, had been waging war with va- 
rious success against her people and allies for twenty years. 
At one time, not only Asia Minor, but the greater part of 
Greece was in his hands. At another, a fugitive from his own 
kingdom he sought refuge in the mountains of Armenia. But 
fortune again favored him, and at the present time he threat- 
ened Rome with the loss of her dominion in Asia, without 
which she could scarcely exist. Anarmy, mutinous and ener- 
vated, was all that stood in the way of his ambitious projects. 
The wealth and forces of the East were at his disposal, and he 
knew well how to use the former to pave the way for the 
latter. At this critical time a bill is brought forward propos- 
ing that Pompey then triumphant over the pirates, and in Cili- 
cia with an army, should be vested with supreme authority over 
both the sea forces, and the Roman armies then in the East. 
Such power had never before been conferred on one man by the 
Roman people, who knew by terrible experience in the wars of 
Marius and Sylla the danger of establishing such a precedent. 
The friends of Lucullus were fearful lest the glory justly his 
due on account of his actions should be taken from him. In- 
fluenced partly by such motives, partly by jealousy of Pompey 
the main body of the patricians used their influence against the 
measure, Hortensius, whose eloquence even his opponents could. 
not but admire and praise, inveighed against it with all the 
strength of logic and oratorical power he possessed. Catulus 
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wealthy, eloqtent and influential was even more strongly op- 
posed to it than Hortensius. The fickle-minded populace led 
along by his burning words began to regard with an evil eye 
the law which scemed to be the only means of escape from im- 
pending danger. At this crisis a statesman was nceded—one 
who could look far into the future, and choosing the right path 
wield the popular mind in conformity to his own. Such a man 
was Cicero—a man from the middle rank in society, but who 
had gained a name for himself by his upright support of virtue, 
and fearless denouncement of vice, in the character of a private 
pleader. In one of his inimitable exordiums he fixes the atten- 
tion of his vast audience which thronged the forum, and all its 
avenues of approach, and gains their good will by his graceful 
apology for this, his first appearance on the rostrum. Having 
thus secured heedful and willing hearers, he proceeds to discuss 
(1) The nature of the war ; (2) Its importance ; (3) The choice 
of a general to have charge of it. 

In this war the glory of the Roman people was at stake, not 
only because the king of Pontus had triumphed over many ar- 
mies sent against him, but that boasted Roman name which the 
spirit and arms of their ancestors had made an invincible pro- 
tection to their meanest citizen, was treated with the greatest 
contempt, and Romans, noble and ignoble, were alike consigned 
to an ignominious death throughout his realms. The loss of 
their ancient privileges was the most dreadful calamity that 
could befall the haughty Romans. and the orator here struck a 
chord in the heart of every one of his hearers. The safety of 
their allies, in behalf of whom their ancestors had most fre- 
quently waged war, is at stake, and shall Romans now fail to 
battle for that which their ancestors with far less power, never 
hesitated to peril their lives and fortunes to preserve? The 
revenues upon which the state almost entirely depended for its 
support, and the property of many citizens engaged in business 
in Asia are also in jeopardy, showing most conclusively that 
the war in its very nature was necessary to the safety and well 
being of the state. 
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But the war was also pressing, supported as it was by “the 
confederacy of powerful monarchs, renewed by the spirit of re- 
sentful nations, maintained by the power of unsubdued,unattempt- 
ed, countries, ¢heir arms headed by a general new to this scene of 
action and their veterans beaten.” Impressing this so forcibly 
upon his hearers, :o far from underrating the skill or courage 
of the generals who had had charge of the war, the orator while 
he lamented their ill success, strove to veil their errors, and 
painting their virtues in a most brilliant coloring, thus gained 
for himself the appearance of candor, and soothed the wounded 
feelings of the friends of Lucullus. 

From this gloomy picture of the eminent dangers which 
threatened the Roman State, the speaker turns to the more 
pleasing task of considering the choice of the man to whom this 
war of so great difficulty is to be intrusted. “ Would,” sayshe, 
“that you had such an abundance of brave honest men among you 
as to make your choice doubtful, but as there is now only one 
man alive, 1 mean Pompey, whose virtues surpass all those not 
only of the present age but of antiquity itself, where is the Ro- 
man who could hesitate one moment how to determine?” The 
eulogy of Pompey which follows is one of the most eloquent that 
ever fell from the lips of man. The consummate general is pic- 
tured in all the beauty and strength of colors which words can 
give. Bred from boyhood to arms he had actual experience in 
every species of warfare, and had fought more pitched battles 
than others had maintained private disputes. By a magnificent 
personification, the orator calls powerful nations which he had 
delivered from destruction to witness his courage, activity, reso- 
lution, and spotless integrity. “The pirates who had captured 
a consular fleet even within sight of the seven hills, who had al- 
most destroyed the commerce of Rome and plundered her allies 
were within a few months, yea a few weeks, completely swept 
from the seas by his energy and skill. So terrible was his name 
that even atan immense distance they sent ambassadors to him 
praying most humbly for peace. The day of his appointment 
over the maritime war changed the greatest scarcity of provi- 
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sions into plenty not to be equalled after a favorable season 
during a long peace.” With what delicacy does the speaker 
now touch upon the success of Pompey as becomes a man to 
speak of the wise dispositions of Providence. 

Not only friends and foes but even the winds and waves seem- 
ed “obsequious to his nod.” Having thus placed Pompey before 
his hearers as “ a blessing bestowed by the Immortal Gods for 
the safety and enlargement of the State “ which it was not only 
their duty, but their only remedy from surrounding perils to 
use,” he proceeds to do away with the objections advanced by 
the opposers of the bill. While he testifies his admiration to 
their honor, virtue and genius, he reminds Hortensius, that with 
the same argument he had opposed Pompey’s previous appoint- 
ment over the maritime war and that his predictions of evil 
then were signally false. In computing the arguments of Ca- 
tullus who declared the measure unprecedented, he shows that the 
sole command had frequently been conferred upon one man be- 
fore,—indeed Catullus himself had advocated a similar measure 
respecting this same Pompey. In doing this he insensibly glides 
into another eulogy of the hero, whom their allies themselves 
demanded for the war, not more on account of his military glo- 
ry, than for his innate nobleness which spurned to use the help- 
lessness of his allies as a means ofhisown emolument. He closes 
this model of oratorical skill by an extremely happy perora- 
tion, in which he calls the Gods to witness the purity of his mo- 
tives and his willingness to incur any personal risks which his 
actions might engender, for the good of his country. 

The result was as might have been anticipated. The power- 
ful eloquence of Cicero completely turned the tide of popular 
opinion in favor of the young but celebrated general, and the 
sudden overthrow and death of Rome’s most powerful enemy 
and the accession of realms hitherto not even known, without 
any of those evil effects which had been predicted, proved the 
foresight of the Statesman who had advocated the measure. 

We have thus seen how the plan, arrangement and rhetorical 
skill of this model oration conduced to effect the object of 
the speaker. It would swell this essay to a length unreadable 
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to dwell upon the beauties of its style, the purity of its diction, 
the splendor and number of the rhetorical figures in which it 
abounds. Its exquisite harmony and rythm show it to have 
been made the subject of profound study. No where could it 
be altered without marring its beauty. By noone has it ever 
been equalled, nor has it been by himself surpassed. 
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THE TROUBADOOR., 


I know each burning thought and word, 
Each meaning, mystic word of love, 
Ever by courtly lady heard, 
Half-leaning from her bower above. 
I know how throbs are lightliest stirred ~ 
In woman’s breast, by whispering wooer ; 
I know each wile and harmless guile 
Should dwell in soul of Troubadour. q 


Where is the mighty one, so weighed 
With pride and rank, so royal-born, 
Where is the Hero, whose good blade 
Hath carved his fame, my lay dare scorn ? h, 
The iron soul that moveless stands ’ 
*Gainst all the shocks of battle, sure— 
Fed on stern tojl in foreign lands— 
Would melt at voice of Troubadour. 


iZ Ne’er Sabian at his altar bowed 

‘| With truer faith, than I to love : 
She is mine-orbed universe, 

Whose spheres make music as they rove ; 
From which at night when earth doth turn 

Self-silent on her hinge, the pure 
Soft-stealing murmurs bless my soul, 

I feel the power of Troubadour. 


Though face as pale as down of swan, 
Though eye as stern as Nor'land star, 
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Though heart as cold as winter dawn, 
All access to the soul should bar ; 
Yet, cheek would steal the roses’ glow, 
Ard wintry eye would not endure, 
“And heart with warmest love would flow, 
When melts the strain of Troubadour. 


To where the willow weeps, and bends 
To view its sorrow in the wave— 
Whose course the Almighty finger traced 
Thro’ mountains which the earth-throes gave, 
The postern from her chamber led, 
Beneath the moon she sought the shore, 
She flashed like light from that dark pile, 
And lit the soul of Troubadour. 


Bat not of love alone I sing, 
But war grown red with countless stains, 
Deafening the world with his hoarse voice, 
Sowing with human deaths the plains. 
I make the moulders of the Times— 
Building their country’s pillars sare— 
Though hid amid their Council Halls, 
Tremble at name of Troubadour. 


Am I not then Lord of the Age? 

I sway the heart, I shake the state, 
I nerve the arm that strikes the foe, 

I am the titled lordling’s mate : 
Self-centred thus, I rock the age, 

My deeds shall with the world endure, 
And distant times prolong the tones, 
Which float from soul of Troubadour. 
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THE BED BUG. 


We can hardly promise to consider our subject with a mind 
free'from passion and prejudice. Indeed we have been persecut- 
ed so frequently by this little specimen of life, that we are un- 
able to divest ourselves, entirely of the strong, rooted prejudice 
we have imbibed against it. Yet, notwithstanding all this, the 
conviction that the bed-bug is a misused insect, will force itself 
upon our mind, and though we regard this conviction as per- 
fectly natural, (we being well acquainted with our benevolent 
character,) yet we will tell our intimate friends, in confidence 
of course, that fear of the dreadful revenge, it might take upon 
us did we rail against it, might be a sufficient cause for taking 
the ground we do. We cannot remember a single instance in 
which we have heard any one say, that it had a good work to 
perform in this world. On the contrary, we -have heard on all 
sides, mutte:ings, sometimes loud always deep, directed against 
this little insignificant inseot, that would pass muster as any- 
thing rather than prayers. We feel confident, however, that it 
is not so much from wishing the poor animal harm, as from 
ignorance of its peculiarities, that these things have occurred. 

It may be proper, before we proceed any farther with the 
consideration of our subject to give you a description of it, and 
as we never possessed a microscope, we will be obliged to bor- 
row that of Mr. Goldsmith for the occeasion. He says : “This 
animal, if examined minutely, appears to consist of three prin- 
cipal parts ; the head, the corselet, and the belly. It has two 
brown eyes that are very small and a little prominent, besides 
two feelers with three joints ; underneath these there is a crook- 
ed trunk, which is its instrument of torture, and which when in 
motion lies close upon its breast. The breast isa kind of ring 
in which are placed the two first pair of legs. The belly con- 
sists of nine rings, under which are placed two pair of legs 
more, making six in all. Each leg has three joints, which 
form the thigh, the leg, and the foot, which is armed with a 
crooked claw, like a hook. The body is smooth except a few 
short hairs, that may be seen by the microscope, about the vent 
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and in the two last rings. Its motion is slow and unwieldy ; 
yet its sight is so exquisite, that the instant it perceives the 
light, it generally makes good its retreat, and they are seldom 
caught, though the bed swarms with them.” After this long 
and minute description, we think our friends will be able to 
picture before their minds, if they never saw a bed-bug, what 
kind of an animal we are dealing with. 

To proceed, we take the ground, and hold it as a rule, that 
everything created by Gop, has its ‘allotted good to perform, 
and the bed-bug is not an exception. Though perchance its 
office may not be perceived immediately, or if perceived at all, 
regarded as a bad one, yet who can deny that it teaches us clean- 
liness. For, how is a man looked upon by his fellows, who is 
destitute of cleanly habits? Certainly with disapprobation, 
and- probably with disgust. Again, with what feelings should 
anyth ng that tends to promote cleanliness, be regarded ? Cer- 
tainly with favor. Now, it is a well known fact that bed-bugs 
will not live where there is perfect cleanliness. That they will 
leave such a place and seek one more congenial to their tastes, 
that having forced one man to be cleanly in his habit, they will 
“take up their bed and walk,” seek out some unclean place, 
settle down, and with laudable purpose force his neighbor to 
become possessed of the same virtue. Cleanliness certainly 
does have a bad effect upon them, and their presence tends 
to promote it, on account of the prejudice men have against 
them, and the desire to get rid of them. Now, anything that 
tends to promote cleanliness, as we said before, should be re- 
garded with favor. Therefore we draw, as the logical conclu- 
sion, that i¢should be regarded with favor. This proves be- 
yond a doubt that the subject of our sketch possesses at least 
one good quality. 

But we have not yet finished enumerating all that is good in 
the bed bug. Fleas, as every one knows, are still more trou- 
blesome than bed bugs. Now we know that bed bugs destroy 
fleas, and indeed all other vermin, whenever they come in con- 
tact with them. We are thus afflicted with only one species of 
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vermin, and saved from all the rest. So you will perceive that 
there is another advantage on the side of the bed bug. 

Again, when our beds are full of these insects, when regu- 
larly at night they issue from every hole and crack in the bed, 
to feast upon us, we must have patience with them, and even | 
look upon them with indifference, if we wish to enjoy a night’s 
rest. So that, if we are not possessed of patience, by continual 
applications of this correction, we will soon acquire that virtue. 
This will in a measure prepare us for the troubles of real life, 
which some of us will soon be obliged to encounter. The in- 
fluence of the bed bug, therefore, is here again seen, preparing 
us with more or less completeness for those troubles; and 
though they do overtake us, though we all must be afflicted with 
trials and temptations ; and though we may be cast down and 
pope yet the virtue of patience, which we have learned from 

this little insect, we, probably, not knowing it at the time; will 
carry us through all these afflictions, and land us triumphantly 
on the pleasant shores of prosperity and happiness. 

Beware then how you despise little things. Think of the 
story of the lion and the mouse. Call to mind the good lessons, 
even though they be few, which we have learned from the bed 
bug, and if having done all this, you yet feel al’ unkindness to- 
wards that little misused animal, we are greatly mistaken in 
your character. Specimens are plenty (the inmates ofa certain 
room in East college, will show you as many as you wish to 
see,) and before you pronounce us blind and unfeeling, before 
you set us down as a “ Know Nothing” or a dreamer, examine 
the bed bug, study its peculiarities, seek out its good and bad 
points, and give it the benefit of all your doubts. If it does not 
come forth from the examination, with a better character than 
it ever had before, we will be obliged to admit, that what we 
have said about it, may be nothing but an idle, foolish dream. 
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THE “MOUNTAIN MAN.” 


Shall we ever forget our first sight of a “ Mountain Man,”— 
a “ Trapper of the Far West ?” We were out shooting, and 
all the long forenoon had been blazing’ away at Brandt, 
Mallard, and Teal,—missing far more shots than took effect, 
we dare say,—and at last, upon the sunny-side of a hill 
which gave a clear look out for many a mile down the great 
bay of Sir Francis Drake, we laid down to “ count the spoils,” 
and take a slight lunch of navy biscuit anda fresh broiled 
Teal. 
As we lay thiis, watching the culinary operations, and half 
asleep, drinking in the soft chirping of a thousand crickets, 
and the shrill “ wheep” of the innumerable silver and golden 
hued lizards ; gazing idly at the clear Italian sky, and the 
magnificent scenery before us—for the blue peaks of a dozen 
mountains were in sight, and more than one lovely valley could 
be seen, stretching far away eastward toward the dimly-glaring 
line which marked the snow covered range—the “ Sieria Ne- 
vada,” a hundred miles away, while at our very feet spread in 
one great silvery sheet the broad bay, from whose marshy verge 
ever and anon there rose black clouds of wild duck, widening 
and increasing as they neared us, till at length they swept over 
head with the roar and.whistle of 4 railway train, ten thousand 
of them at the least, flying due North, bound for the regions of 
eternal snow. As we were thus reposing—wondering why 
every poor fellow cramped for room ina great city didn’t flee to 
these glorious uninhabited wilds—for not a trace of civilization 
on land—or even sail on the great bay was to be seen,—we 
heard away to the North a strange weird sound swelling up 
from the deep ravine behind us. Nearer and nearer it came, 
till at length we could distinguish tones of a human voice, 
chanting some “outlandish jargon” in some wore outlandish 
tongue. “ Injins,” thought we, “and drunk at that,” and 
turned our duck, half-broiled. 
Presently the trampling of horses mingled with the unknown 
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song, and in a few minutes there came filing out of the ravine 
into the open glade below us a sért of queer procession. First, 
riding a powerful stallion at a fast walk, came a tall, sinewy man, 
clad in buckskin hunting shirt gaily fringed, and leggings rich 
with dangling scalp;locks, his head begirt with a brilliant col- 
ored ’kerchief, in fact he seemed an Indian in costume, and his 
long black hair and bronzed, smooth face heightened the impres- 
sion. But here the resemblance ended. No “ Pawnee” ever 
carried on shoulder, the massive rifle which this man wielded. 
No “ Apache” ever bore at his belt the broad keen knife and 
heavy revolver (ominous with glittering caps) which formed 
this man’s side arms. And the clear blue eye and stern cut 
mouth, told of a parentage widely differing from the wigwam 
of the mountains, or the lodge of the prairies.” 


In the rear came a couple of “passably good-looking squaws,” 
each mounted on a stout Indian pony, riding “en cavalier,’ 
and all covered from their shining, coarse locks down to their 
ponies’ saddles, with glittering beads, and brassy brooches, and 
little pocket looking-glasses innumerable. A half dozen pack 
mules, jogging on behind, were urged forward with whoop, 
halloa and song, by two bright looking half-bred boys—who 
exact counterparts of the “Mountain Man” in dress, man- 
aged their horses with consummate skill, flourishing their las- 
sos around the head of refractory mule with a “Hup! Va- 
mos!” which made his mule-ship hump his rump in a manner 
ludicrous to behold. “How d’e Strangér?” said the moun- 
taineer, checking his horse below us. “Is this ’yer the B—— 
trail?” and scarcely had the answer left our lips, when he 
touched his steeds’ flanks with the huge jingling spurs, and the 
stallion with a toss of his head and heavy mane was off. The 
squaws, squinting furtively at us from their little bright eyes 
rode in their “lord and master’s” track, and the half-bred boys, 
taciturn as Indians lashed on their ponies. This was a trapper, 
would you like to see his home ? 

Away up in the “ Coast range,” shut in by bleak mountains 
and labyrinthine passes there is a valley; so beautiful and so 
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abounding in all that renders the hunter contented and happy, 
that the half-civilized “Mountain Men” have christened it 
“ Paradise.” Encircled by steep bluffs, its towering sides are 
covered, far up, hundreds of feet with pines and evergreens’ 
while lower down, oaks, buckeyes and thick patches of chaperel 
look out from the thousand grape and ivy vines which grow, 
sprawling and twisted on every projecting rock and stunied 
tree. The smooth level of the valley’s bottom is carpeted with 
sweet grasses and gaudy wild flowers ; great trees are scattered 
orchard-like around, and a clear mountain stream runs through 
its centre “ debouching” into a dark swampy canon beyond. It 
is as pretty a nook for a hunter’s cache as one would wish to 
see. Imagine it then on a bright morning in 185—, to 
have held the camp of twelve stalwart mountaineers. It is just 
day-break. Dew lies heavy on the blankets and robes of the 
sleeping trappers, and great drops often come pattering down 
from the oak-tree branches, upon their tanned faces. The dogs 
lie crouched by the ashes of last night’s fire. Twenty or thirty 
horses picketed in the rich valley grass near by are munching 
their morning repast. It is indeed a beautiful sylvan picture. 

But hist! From away up in the surrounding mountains there 
comes the long drawn out, quavering yell of a wolf. Again 
and again it is repeated, and now a hound snugly curled up to 
leeward of the “camp” raises his head, and with eyes wide 
opened and his great hanging ears pricked up, listens a mo- 
ment, and then at the repetition of the wolf's cry, throws up 
his tawny muzzle, and utters a low, whining bark. An instant, 
and each trapper lying still, as tho’ yet asleep, stretches out an 
arm and cocks his rifle, ready at hand. Then one grizzly head 
after another is raised ; their eyes peer stealthily around, and 
at last one sitting up, throws off his buffalo robe, and breaks 
the silence. “Howgh! Boys, no ‘Digger’ made old Black- 
tail open this time; our har’s safe yet.” “ Well, Bill, that’s 
so,” and the trappers with a few jests at what might have been, 
had Indians, instead of “cayotes” roused them from their morn- 
ing slumbers, spring to their feet, roll up their scanty bedding, 
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rekindle the fire, and while a part attend to the “ caballada,” 
others busy themselves in cooking breakfast. In half an hour 
they are all seated cross-legged on the ground discussing veni- 
son and coffee—bread is absent. 

They are all tall broad-shouldered fellows, wearing the ever- 
lasting deer skiirfrocks and leggings—in this case, torn and 
greasy. Some have for head-gear, old felt hats, others gaudy 
scarfs. Divers patches ornament their attire, and in fact the 
whole band look travel stained and “ seedy”; only their rifles 
are bright with constant carriage on their saddles, and each 
long knife gleams clear and keen as its owner cuts the luscious 
morsel from the hissing steaks. 

Breakfast over, out come the inseparable pipes, and each 
trapper reposing comfortably upon his saddle, watches the blue 
smoke curl upwards from his lips, listens to, or tells some won- 
drous “ yarn,” or mends his oft-darned suit. 

Then they separate, some to hunt, some to look for “ Injin 
sign ;” others dress skins, and so wears away the day till night 
fall, when their extraordinury culinary and masticatory abili- 
ties are again brought into play. Then succeeds the long even" 
ing around the camp fire, enlivened by story or song, or 
“euchre” or perchance a pull at the flask. And at last, snugly 
rolled in his robe each trapper courts the “drowsy god.” So 


passes a day in the mountains. 
8. W. 
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’ Our co-laborer in the walks of Editorial life propounded the question, (or, 
if he didn’t, he should have done so.) ‘“ Why do the fellows always read the 
Eitor’s table, first?” We'll tell him. 

An Editor’s Table is a dessert ; the last, crowning course of an intellectual 
feast. (?) And the reader seizes.upon it imprimis, from precisely the same 
principle that impels little boys at dinner eschewing boiled and roast, to rush 
for the raisins and almonds. Reckless of indigestion and the cholic. . 

The “mist-veiled glories” of Indian summer are past. Long since were 
grain and fruit gathered and garnered, safe against winter. 

The fields look drear and blank. The very elms before our window stand 
bare in their “stripped majesty,”—and to us, shivering and chilled, there come 
dreams of the far-off Tropics, basking in sun-light, painted with the rich 
hues of flowers and vine, crowded with“ bright birds,” fled from the sere 
North. 

And yet, there is a beauty and grandeur about winter,—its invasion, and 
its“ iron sway,” which is peculiarly its own. Its pleasures too ; what can 
surpass them? Does not the very thought of the “ breathless race” on 
“ sounding skate” over the long, icy reaches of some noble river, where one 
flashes by farm-house and village, by blank, white fields and snow-laden woods 
like the wind, fairly make one’s heart pant with excitement ? And then, the 
glorious sleigh-ride, when under the clear moon-light, the “ music of the bells” 
is echoed back from wood and cliff, chiming in with the muffled clatter of 
hoofs, the creak of the polished runners over the “ glittering rime” and the 
laughter of adozen merry girls, your companions. But above all, give us 
the bright hickory fire on some blustering winter's night, with a circle of 
those we love around it—at home. 

At home, did we say ? When once the student has left it, for Alma Mater, 
he never again has a home, till he makes one for himself, and sets up his own 
Peaates upon a new hearth-stoze. 

We are rejoiced to observe that operations have recommenced upon that 
magnificent erection,” the College Library. A large force of workmen has 
been diligently employed upon it, for nearly a month past. They have ad- 
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vaneed so far as to deposit six bars of railroad iron in the cellar, and having 
with infinite danger and toil succeeded in pulling off the upright boards that 
protected the windows, have again replaced the same in a horizontal position. 
Such progress is indeed cheering. 

There is a subject too-little touched upon in connection with student life, 
which seems to us highly important —-the Gymnasium. 

The Student needs in an eminent degree something to counteract the ener- 
vating effects of continued mental labor. The Gymnasium is the very thing 
for this and Nassau Hall should have one ; large, well lighted and ventillated, 
and amply furnished with every appliance to develope and strengthen the 
physique of her sons. Where the student, unimpeded by coat or stiff cravat 
could take a bout with the gloves, or, with “braced chest and supple arm, dart 
the shining foil.” One thousand dollars would build a noble gymnasium, and 
five dollars per year from each one of two hundred subscribers would main- 
tain it in splendid order, and pay the salary of a Teacher who could instruct 
the Students how and when to exercise, and give them boxing and fencing 
lessons. 


Tanxscivine passed off very pleasantly. A few fortunate chaps ate tur- 
key upon the parental mahogany. Buta majority of the students contented 
themselves with thoughts of the holidays, soon coming. In the morning Dr. 
Arwarer delivered an excellent, historical discourse in the Chapel. At ex- 
actly 10 minutes past 1, P. M., there was an “ enormous” dismemberment of 
fowl going on in Princeton. (A pleasing example of the “ divisibility of pon- 
derable matter.”) During the afternoon a general torpidity prevailed in Col- 
lege. Nassau had evidently eaten too much dioner. The performances wound 
up with a grand negro celebration in the First Church. 

The first and second divisions of the Senior class pronounced their orations 
in the Chapel on Saturday’s, Nov. 20th and 27th. ‘The days were pleasant, 
the building crowded. Many ladies (bless the little dears!) deigned to flutter 
their skirts in the Campus, to the intense admiration of about two hundred 
young gentlemen, who formed an open-mouthed avenue to the edifice. Rather 
terrifying, we imagine, to delicate nerves, but delightful to little feet in dainty 
gaiter-boots. The orations were all excellent, and the delivery very credi- 
table. 

We have received two very beautiful poems, signed “ Hurrah” and “ D,” 
and regret that they came too late for insertion. 

Although we detest practical jokes we cannot resist giving the latest sell 
out. A few weeks ago, a modest, unassuming “ matrimonial advertisement’ 
appeared in the Herald, signed “ Laura,” Princeton, N. J. Next day of 
course she went to the Post Office. 

“ Any letters for “ Laura ?” 
“ I should think there were,—a few,” was the reply, as no less than one 
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hundred and thirty missives were handed forth. Since then, the gentle “ Lau- 
ra” has received above three hundred love-letters, and the cry is “ Still they 
come.” One chap was in such a fever lest some more fortunate hombre might 
forestall him, that he telegraphed, “ Dearest Laura, I will write to-night.” 
Several gents sent their pictures which now ado?n the walls of the fuir Laura's 
apartments. Even we (in an Editurial capacity, of course) were badly sold. 
‘Though our excuse is good. Here it is : ' 


“T for one venerate a petticoat— 
A garment of mystical sublimity, 
No matter whether russet, silk, or dimity ;” 
Morar..—The gullibility of the human race is perfectly inexplicable. 


it is rather a singular fact, that Princeton, with its own two o¥ three thou- 
sad inhabitants, and its two Literary institutions in which nearly five hun- 
dred young men are congregated, is totally destitute of Public Baths. We 
often have wondered whether the good town’s-people ever bathe. (As to the 
students (Seminoles included) we are aware that dirt is necessary to their ex- 
istence.) But seriously, there should be a good public bath room in this 
town, and the students should have sufficient regard for themselves to support 
it. This wash-basin half-an’-half manner of bathing is corisiderable of a 
humbug. 

We are requested to state that the report so extensively circtlated, that a 
distinguished member of the Senior class had attempted to hang himself while 
under the pernicious influence of Hasheesh, i3 most infamously false. It arose 
from the fact that the gentleman was seen issuing from Dr. Baker’s with a 
seven pound package of hoarhound candy, and a bottle of git under his arm, 
which he had purchased to clear his throat with, before speaking in Chapel. 

The October Editor apologizes for the late appearance of that number of 
the “ Lit.” The detention was unavoidable. This number would have been 
out long ago, had the fellows “forked over” in a readier manner. We are 
thoroughly disgusted with—But hark! What sound strikes our ear? “ Four 
by honors, and we’re out! Hurrah for Gibes!” Farewell, dear reader, im- 
perative duty calls us hence. Bright visions of ale and oysters float before 
our mind's eye. We see the “grateful vapors” wafted upwards from imagi 
nary stews, redolent of savory odors. We blow the light foam from the 
wished-for glass of clear, amber ale, we raise it to our lips—and to your 
health, dear reader, it is drained by the 
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E CHANGES. 
“ Kentucky Military Institute Magazine.” 
Nore.—We firmly believe that the other Editors cribbaged our exchanges. 
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Editors for Current Session. 


. THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE GREEKS. 

. SHADOWS, (Poetry.) 

. ABOARD A SMACK. 

. THE PHANTOM TEETH. 

. A “BILLET DOUX.” = + 

. EXPONUNTOR, (Poetry.) 

. ORATIO PRO LEGE MANILIA, 

. THE TROUBADOUR, (Poetry:) 
9. THE BED BUG. 

10. THE “MOUNTAIN MAN.” 

. EDITOR'S TABLE, 








CLASS OF 1859. 


- + GEORGE W. KETCHAM, N. J. 

- + JAMES W. REESE, Mp. 

- + SYLVESTER WOODBRIDGE, Cau: 
- +  W. ALFRED McATEE, Mp. 
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